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topics to social scientists. The! books and articles on these subjects céul 
efill a small library. ‘Soctologists and paye 
theories. to descrite young, .offenderg ‘and, the source of their neuiiae; and « 
some have conducted studies with gi cive data and*careful scientific standards. 
But the subject of serious deviant behavior 4a. schools is a quite recent emphasis, 
and most exfsting studies of youthful crime have fot focused on the school as 
& distinct /element in the problem, Thus ‘we have a vast literature on juvenile 


- ee ‘ ae 
offenses, but we have little direct eet aan independent role N 


j sy 
that schools may play 


\ We will briefly review the main themes 


youthful offenders and outline some of the far reaching re fornis' implied by 


* ‘ S ‘ ‘ 
these themes. But dur main goat is to consider how schools may respond to \) 


~ 


the, problem, and much of our ‘attention yill be restricted-to changpe in schools 
hat may help, even though more fundamental réforme in society would surely. 
have much greatet impact, Is crf#me*{n sahools entirely a reflection af: uv 
problems inp the’ eM eeaeion Prana or do schools, through the dees thie are 
Aperated, contribute to making the problem better or worse? 


a : as ‘ 
". To address this question: we will attempt t 


able evaluations of how specific changes in school programs have affected the: 
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nd teenage drug abuse are not new 


hologists have devised elaborate 


s iy fy 


of some. prominent “‘pheories of 
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o ‘isolate, sta 
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effects of school experiences from other factors, and will look at avail- j 


tistically the 
\ q . 


- ‘ , . ' / q a? J 
extent and severity of student offenses. Although most recent’ work on crime 
in schools involved only fhe ania insights and testimonial evidence - “ 


ia L 


¢ i ' . P) 


have collected and analyzed data, We will also offer ‘some new tentative’. “ 
- ¥ o? aed a 


results from our own Tecent analyses of existing survey data. 
Our pregentation will have three parts:- First, definitions and, classifi- 
ofp Fe * ’ . 


ae : 
cations of the problem of crime in the schools. Second, a brief review of 


five major, theories of the causes of juvenile offenses and implications of 


those thepries for reforms in the large society, Third, an analysis of \ 


e i ) 
whether schools play a distinct role in the problem and a brief review of 


_ evaluations of specific school changes to address the problem, » 
a : : ; ; 


\ : * Derinirsess and Classifications 


Prespnt ly there is no well satab lished classification system for arguing, ‘4 . 


student offenses into categories that have me scientific or See 
meaning. dics acdvtent definitions are restricted Es A opal set of selina : { 


offenses, or include a mixed bag of violent crimes, ethnic tensions, student . y 
. = , @ 


demgistrablonn and the "victimless" crimes of drug or alcohol abtise,” eo. ko 


the restricted definitions do have the advantage of yielding convenient, 
precise measurement for ahs ae tang trends over ete” But when restricted | 
~ definitions are used chant ety ‘they may ‘give a falee picture of the ‘true 


saliency and intensity of the prablem, or they may cause educators to over look 


o 


H 

\ 

some: seas serious offenses that can serve as early negating signs of potential ; ! 
‘ 


trouble; For sii saa official crime statistics based on legal definitions 


usually do not tdenti fy the number of people who actually -experience.threats 
% ¢ 
or never officially report minor abuses » and cannot show the level of fear of 
s . - ™m 

crime 4n a school population. The Omisaton of specific offenses which are not 


.crimes in the larger society, such ag high levels of truancy or disregard for 


school ruleg, may fail to alert educators to true probtems of schodl effectiveness 


~ * 3. ‘ 4 2 


- of interested bservers and readies: we will concentrate on studies that. ‘ ' 
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5 and legitimacy which can surface later in serious criminal BenayEors On 
. hs: . 
- the other hand, grouping. together a wide variety of individual, collective, 


, and victimless offenses will mask the possib{lit that certain schools may 


eae 


have ‘a concentration of particular offenses bacaud: be local conditions of 

enrollment or school ‘orgainization. We need to know ered offenses fall 

into cuceieniws because of chia: types of 8 ina 3 inyolved, 1 

we tre to _devetop: apprdpriate ok and remedial procedures. Criminol- 
{ gis 8 Have nine been Saying go develop an empirical classification of erimes 

in the Taveee. society because of the potential scientific and pract {cal pay- 


E ‘OfE they expect from this eee ‘ : J 
a F A i 
: To realize important gains, we need to develop definitions and classifi- 
‘ a ton’ the basis: of empirical regularities that occur in the incidence 
: 


of various specific offenses, Data .from individual and school records can 
Sf 
C "ihe used to discover intercorrelations between rates of different crimes or 
5 - l 
to specify relationships between characteristics of local situations and 
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tole particular criminal incidences. 


On the basis of intercorrelations between rates of different crimes, 


offenses would be grouped together which were frequently committed: by repeat 


‘ . ‘ a * é i osc 4 


, offenders .or which occurred with unusual relative frequency in different 
Si schools. Some inti taueiy and schools, may be "specialists" in ste set of 
.* offenses but not others. On the basis of ‘relationships with local ettaae tones 
categories of otfeanes.wollld be defined according to their relative frequency 
{ anott students or gchools’ of particular types. ~" 
“We have pevently anaflyzed some survey data that suggests a four-category 
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’ thefts are related because of the need for money to satisfy’ a drug habit. 


. are not committed primarily for monetary gain, . The studies found that stolen 


the population of students and schools without regard to socioeconomic levels.” 


“although this cofnection surely exists in some individual cases, earlier 


. slrigs " > . ai 


eiavatticatton of the incidents often included if reports of school ‘crime. 


This ‘tantbeive classification groups incidents % ay are usually found among 


aon or students with aimi lar / bekactediaté s, and separates incidents -- 
( Pa al Me © : : 
; 


ere and not so severe --'that are frequently committed by. different individuals 
: 3 ‘ / cha ' 
or in different schools, The details of thése analyses and the serious short- 
comings in the available data are ‘provided in the appendix. 
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First: senna Attacks, Thefts, and Withdrawals, Thig category: dag lites 


rane 
most of the eats defined serious exieg: ‘ vandalism ‘of school property 


, stealing from eridenta ahd Brame; _and physical attacks on “acheol members.’ 


But the category also fetes high ‘levels of suspensions, from school, reports a 


to the school office, tnd an ee or truancy. ‘ 


Depreesed socioeconomic condit ions é ‘characteristic of this, category * 


of offenses. Although most low-income students are not involved in such 


<- 


incidents, and middle class schools are not free from these problems, attacks - 


on persons and pesberty and withdrawals from schoo! appear to be most: frequent 


and mont severe for students and schools foie economical ty depressed. families 4 


. 
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end neegahonthods: i: , 2 
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‘Secpnd; Drug and Alcohol Abuse. The illegal ‘use of drugs and alcohol | 
: ( 


are serious problems,’ and these’ problems seem to.be more evenly spread through c 
aad by 


i —— 
In other words, the correlation of socioegcortomic background characteristics 


studies of youth gangs have indicated that many acts of vandalism and theft 
, a 
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‘with drug or alcohol abuse appears noticeably lower than with other three ~ ( 
‘offense categories. se 3 ; : 
\ = ‘ , : \ Pr ad > (eats 
The public images of’ drug users would suggest ‘that drug abuse and student ~ t yl 
i} 
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ee ‘ ae 
roperty is of an discarded or destroyed, suggesting ehak frequent ly the 


mot ive for the fiiwe category of: offenses is other than the need for drug and 
< ¢ 
bad s 


alcohol money. . 
‘Third: Student sipresks and Demonstrations. This category seems to differ 


frgm the others in at least two important ways. Protests and demonstrations 


ape inuch more a phenomenon of economically and academically adyantaged high 


‘ 


4 ~ 


sthodt student. bodies than : are other claseif of problems, especially when race 
and sex are tatcan ante accunne,. This is opposite tothe direction. -0f, ne Halas 


tionship’ ‘for ceeeebe and wieder in school, and involves a stronger axanetac 


ry 


tion with soctbecononic variables than si found for drug and alcohol abuge: 
In addition, the rate of high fae ‘demonstrat tons doen not seem to be’ 


_ following the same upward trend as other wich ines More generally, there ‘geem 


to be periods when demonstrations flare up and other school years when the 
® ' 


) : e 
level is much lower. Changing political conditions in the larger society and 


a)contagion effect from the college level-may be important parts of the see 
¢ n id 
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There is some additional evidence from the coflege level that sh A pro- 


. tests-represent a separate class of problems, at least with regard to' drug 
/ \ ' ae 
abuse. Studies of ANG students in some leading colleges indicate that 


those who Play leading roles in PEOrSHES are usually different individuals 


than fiogd deeply invilivad in the drug eat ‘ure, and their earlier family 


tye 


experiences are Sevigiely described in very difterent ee ny, 
. Fourth: Racial and SE Tensions. This A, a special case 
mainly because it occurs necessarily only in schools with mintd student 
enrollments, saameieity where the ‘mix is close to evenly divided between two 


identifiable PT This ty not ‘to say ‘there is anything tgevitable about 


mix dnd tensions, for many mixed schools have probably ee a reasonakle 


Ny 
9 \ 
pluralistic community, However, we need better data and considerable further 


to Seeenaies whether intergroup tensions play an identifiable role in other 
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problem areas, For'example, victimization studies of the racial and ‘ethnic’ , a‘ 


: ne , 7=~ P . 

identity of individuals committing and suffering personal aetgeks relative to 
te ; 7 4% 

their proportions -in a school are rfeded to srt ty the connection between — 

‘ aa ae 3 ‘ ) 

racial or ethnic tensions and school attacks oF es peak ; 


This four-category see remains very tentative because of the 
1 


serious inadequacies in the available data on which it ds based, However, 


oe 


it does suggest two points of potential importance to. guide future research 


and development, First, there are four classes of ‘prob lems that can be thought 


‘ 
- 


of séparately in devising explanations and preventive or remedial approaches, 


If furtler- studies — that different individuals and schools actyélly 


stand out in each category, the develapment of a differentiated approach to én 
- school reform becomes ‘sensible, with the Hope of linking reform priorities 


to the characteridtics of ‘the student enrollment or community characteristics 


of particular ‘schools. - ; - ; 
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and thefts in the early grades because of the strong association that is : | 


“ ; , 
Second, there ia a clue to heading off some problems of school attacks eo 2 


Y . puggested between these offenses and,truancy, Truancy is a’ problem that 
urfaces in the glementary aeadeu before the more serious criminal offenses 


eth . 
have reached. serious proportions, Truancy is a convenient indicator to identify 


"students who have problems coping with the schools' demands that may become 
= - . » 7 


« | reflected later in criminal behavior. Trighy. has the £4 ilfar weaknesses 
\ r 


Nek ather predictive measures, but it seems to have advantages that others do 
_ ' ; ‘ 4 GX 
not. As with all other methods-used to anticipate later problems Sica 
eS 


by a small fraction of the population, there will be many more "misses" th 


i 
"hits" in sradietions > This raises the danger that incorrect labelling of 


potential problem sources may actually precipftate problems that may otherwise Pe 


have been avoided, !? But, in contrast to other prediction schemes based on % : 


“« 
personal and social background measures or subjective adult impressions, truancy 
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is itself-a clear ma ladapt ivé reaction to schools and worthy of attegtion and 


treatment in its own right. Responding © it with special programs to meet 
‘individual needs and styles ‘tn the early ‘grades may allow involvement of 


parents while they, can gore sagity exert strong influence than in! later years. 


~ 


In addition, truancy ts a relatively easily maintained indicator measuring 
the;progress and effectiveness of special teeatmenta”” : an ow 
Now we turn briefly to an overview of five main themes in theories of 


juvenile delinquency and youth: crime,2° We will examine these ideas especially for 
s : X . = a . 


their pertinence to offenses of secondary school attacks, thefts, and with- | 


drawala- S ae: v a 
ca 2 i 


2. Five Themes in Theories of Delinquency ¥ 


‘ Sociologists and. paychologists have developed several theories to "account 


for certain widely held gondratizations about saer committed by youth \/ 


These generalizations ie “ + f * 


\ CO] 


L,, -Youth crimes are disproportionately committed, by male children of eco- 

nomically and eluscetontlie disadvantaged families ead by the poor ks dai 
ws 

and ethnic ainartetes,’” However, the vast ma jority of et faprine: from a adtagtaced 
homes never become involved, in serioys Ren |: Incidentally, minieE tty mem- 
berX suffer proportionately more as victins of crime, since most serious vio- 
lenc occurs vithin raci 1 and ethn groups. , * 

2. A large aeowoniaba ai saetoie crime in society is committed fsby 
individuals in adolescence and early adulthood, However, the majority of 


youth ful offenders do not continue a. life of crime, Whether they receive 


speqial treatment from correctional agencies or not, thost delinquerits in time: 


assume adit responsibilities and do not become repeat criminals. }? As ong 


4 


research team has suggested, "father time and mother aaa ies somehow .the 


‘ , 7 
‘ S most ee cures that we ies i for youthful criminal tenden aie? ‘ 
oy oe a hn 
7 ve A good deal of the vandalism, theft, and attacks committed by} delfnquents 


aoe 7 j : 
. $s | *e a ya, 


ip Se a . ‘ -l1l- 


and youth gangs is npt for the direct material gain that might be ained 


~ . Se 


i * ’ bp : ; f- S j 
, used, 7! and many personal attacks on individuals do not include robbery as : 
t Ag ; ; . ' 

, part of the crime, ¥ : 
a - i 

4. There appears to be a significant negative ‘aapog tabdod between the f , 

+ \ F ss ie Soh 

22 nl 


health of the economy or the availability of jobs and the level of youth crime, 


but the absolute level of poverty ig not an adequate explanation for rates of ° 


‘criminality,’ The United States is the richest country in evéry stratum of 


society; yet, it has one of the most serious crime problems in the world} and 


the crime problem has ‘been growing here especially among ey young since World . 


War II’, in spite of general improvements Prgyehout ‘society in the standard of 
® : ai t 


Living. 2 i : \ r 


a“ 


We will now briefly describe five main themes in as dice juvenile delin- : 
. bs J y 


quency and youth \crimes intended to account for these generalizations. 
: \ ' a. 
Probably the most frequently expressed theme to acgount for juvenile 


é 7 ; ; 
According to this view, most young people adopt the American dream of the AN 


middle class aye life, but many children from disadvantaged backgrounds , 


find that the legitimate avenues for achieving this life are closed to a 
‘ S . : Oo, . 


. , D2 es a 
The barriers to achieving the good jobs that bring the desired material ‘ 


possessions ey in part 4 the result of discriminafion in the labor market. Se 


v 


I 
1 | But even without ove ena aa skills and @prers required inva 
| compefitive alge progedure may effectively exclude children \from joor — 
families that cannot provide the learning environment to develop these | 
ae a competitive level, Even though many children from vary poor | 
families may have such Eakente to actually per form the well-paying jobs, 


; Pa : | 


oh ; entrance exams. 


‘by these acts. Property is often destroyed or discarded rather than sold or oe 


delinquency, y ath gangs and youthful crime is restricted opportunities .”# : 4. 


aa , j come ‘ Reg 
\ they often lose out to others who are over-guglt fied and exc Apd them in ranking ae 


uh 


Propondnt'’s of this, theory view neces acts as expressions of frustra- 2a 


r 


tion directed a cheers of the eo pecative structure or discriminatory 
systems when are excluding the offondars front the euedens they SERENE Schools 
afe the victim®f these frustrations because Beigel are thense ves arabes of i 
middle class authority ‘and compebtt ive standards, and since young ele are. 


in schools for a ldrge part of their time, they Provide handy targets.’ Because 


' . 
ae ea : 
‘ er Nu 


vandalism and attacks often do not result in material gain for the offender, 


’ 


. a ‘ ‘ 
the theory sees the frustration of restricted opportunities to be thé underly- 


“tapietos a _ 4 


A j 
According to this bai it is not the avactute level of wenadand of 
\ 


living to be achievéd that causes the/frustrations, as fuch as the gap between 


“ 


what society teaches can be expected from being a mainstream Afertcan citizen 


“and what is achieved, Rising expectations rather than lower absolute level of 


. : a 


living standards are needed to explain increasing rates of crime, becausé offenses ~ 


; ; % P ; 3 d 
do not exist only: at the extremes of the lower economic clagsey nor do they in- 


crease and decreage exactly in line with large fluctuations in historical trends 


ie ‘ | : are a 
of absolute poverty. 7 3 m : 
a : ‘ 


One sanatal empirical problem wit this theory, is that only. a emall fnnction : 


of individuals. who have ‘kestricted enpavblinieta because of dMacriulnatton or 


disadvantaged backgrounds actually take. out their frustrations in a violent 


& ’ "i 
or ilhegitimate way. Instead, most i aaa do not nes ea delin- 
i . : ; 


quents, and most delingienty do not’ grow up to be hardened criminals. Most 
disadvantaged people accommodate to a lower income than they desire, work 


~ : ‘ 
Honeer on _lower paying jobs to enjoy seme extra Aoiocsetanas and invest their 


annlvalatie in th@ly own pie s futures. However, the thdme of "restricted’ 
opportunities" does account for the observation that actual youthful offenders 
are much /more likdély to come Fron buclavoonds that are economically and wees 
PYonally disadvantaged but the Eneory’ tn its- simplest form predicts that’ many 


7 P 
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a ee ie 


3 . tons 
more fnoiv tana will commit delinquent behaviors than ‘actually: do, 


ra ai variant of this theory says that some disadvantaged eee have 


Were nesertintuted and eupe rt for criminal acts than othets (less chance. of 
-being caught or punished and mine Ni cl for i1Yegal. behavior rae ; 
\ 
else asboriates). These contrasts in "opportuntt ies for” delinquency" and 
é 


"differential ssgociationa” are offered to help explain the wactetton among 


“ 


pret ge) 


ste disedvane cad in criminal ' intidente.-° Only -ambiguous evigdence existe, 
to evaluate these heaealigene ae 34 - F YS ; 
cy % e J} - . i . 
A a d eme, one that-is related to this last notion of hdteferential 
. ss : J 


Ayndecien » is subcultural pi pterences in ata and attitudes. We will 


ny ¢ i 


briefly mention two versions of this theme of subcultural differences. One — 

version ‘assumes that some groups ~do not aspire to the major goals Sl the 

American or middié class-dream,”© This theory states that there are sihentnieds 

where other goals. -- such as daring, ridicu king guchortey, or exciting group — 

activities -- are of unusual importance. In contrast to.the theme of re- 

stricted opportunities, this view ddés not see an acceptance of middle class 
goals asthe source of delinquent acts of frustration, but instead sees a 


* 
different value subculture exhibiting its preferred behaviors, ‘part of which 


are criminal attacks .and vivifviens in schools. Although it. may bé.trie that: 
behavioral ety lee differ significantly among major aibaultncas in thie country, 
there is no sound evidence that the American yaliea of a middle class way- of 
"ite have failed to take hold to almost 411 of he eee of this country, 
In se tal urge for the most setiapidiius ppssessions of the middle class 
seems particularly strong for those segments of the population which have been 
woot tvadvancoged,”” P , <a 
This’ brings us to a second version of the "subcultural distarencest ieee 


which emphasizes not differences Yn goals and aspirations, but differences in 


. > , « 
attitudes about violence and some crimes.°° The idea*here is that some neigh- 
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ratigee at hy Ble lo 
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borhoods and eee are 80 “ravaged by poverty and crime that 4 a different 


a viewof widllenee deyelops. Where violence is "a fact of Life", the attitudes 
rhea . : : 3 
SN or towards death, injury, stealing, and law enforcement become different and 


ere Ol ; 
ye more accepting of violent responses as tolerable behavéor. In othr words, ; : 


the ability to be strongly shocked by violent human behavior ‘is weakened by 
achy ~~ ? 4 ae 5 . 
. sohgtan SapORUrE: and the psychological barriers to taking such actions oneself.. t 
¥ 7 ‘ 
os ; are le§s strong. “‘Ineaceounting for a level. of crime in this commtny and 


@he recent increase in youth crime throughout all a of the jnextdan: 
social atructure, mdny believe that our own history as well as recent world 


events and the oie emphases have made our entire society a "culture of vio- { 
S t Be, > ¢ . : 


“ a 
lence" the woeld: ot . ' 
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"Wehird main theme takes a broad view of historical ghanges in our insti- 


tations of family, school, and work and points to prolanged adolescent depen- | 


ca 


gence as an under lying catise of malaise*in the schools. This theme stresses : 


* o me ' 
“that modern ame a crpated a new stage in the life cycle between child- J 
° .f hood and adulthood -- the aticox tence period we few call "adolescence" -- \ 


- 


. when individuals have the talentg_and energies to assume adult responsibilities aa le 


' * but there ig little for them to contribute and no way for them to earn their 


. . 4 w 
3 ‘ independence from their parents: The desire and capacity for responsibility 
eo ; 


and antonomy are presept but a ae student role as it is now constituted meeehy 


- 


‘ 


/ -serves as a holding pattern until youth can diiainey for adult jobs. | 


Accarding to this views ‘when young people cannot fulfill their needs for ! 


“ r . - r 
independence or antonomy by contributing sis needed activity or by sup- \ lr 
2 Sy a _ . ‘ 
portikg themselves through occupational responsibilities some. forms of de- |! 
: j ¥ 
' 


< - . ‘ } 

linquent behavior may résult. Individuals may seek to demonstrate their in- tr 

a 4 ad * Ceiatee T F 
dependence by dgfying the orders of designated adults, ‘Others, with time on 


i 
ae their hands may seek illegal activities-as a relief from their boredom. And. f 
a is ‘ ‘ 
some may illegally obtain money-to free themselves from dependence on parents - | 


A ein ake ARG, Be at ae 


ae ‘ 7 Wa . a te 7 


ve ‘a : g = oat -15- : 


“ige some desired possessions, - This, theme attempts to’ account for the zach > a 


. 


that criminal and violent behavior is soncenteatied among the young, eat that ‘ 
young offenders do not usually continue criminal behavior after they pass the 
; : u : 


> . : . ry 
age for assuming adult occupat iona] and family responsibilities., 


* 


The first incase themes we have discussed are nost ly drawn from socjology, 


and are concerned with reactions to | conditions of poverty, 


neighbothood, and age, that affect. different segments of society with partic- 


° ular for e. The final two *hanen BRE mention are more ‘puyeholoatcls 
or: YY 


deat with individual differences in personality structure or self-image of 


- -youth'ful offenders compared to most of the population. < 


’ 


The: fourth theme tdenti fies _peetounty” d ed ersonalities, ratheMttian 

mar: conditions of the pregent environment or exp bctations of the pursues as under-~ 
lying the most serious cases of repeated violent and antisoctal behavior, The | 
offenders ee viewsl @ as having: defective peracnaltey structures or major mental 

re _ and emotional dtededers which leave them unab le to control their aggressive 


drives and antisocial impu‘lses. stated differently, delinquent or criminal 


behavior is seen to be a symptom or expression of personal maladjustment or 
") character disorder” 
Few claim that individuals in these hard core categories comprise more ae 
’ 
than a smal] fraction of the youth who commit delinquent acts. The usual 
estimates are on on the onder Of > to 20 percent of the youtgaful criminal element ,-“ 
™ aleheugh the estimates: ‘ened “vary according to where along a sain of 
y atest to exchenn sano distant ‘to proximate causeg that the particular 
theorist sees as the major source ‘of the delinquent or criminal peracnaliy, 


Experiences in the family that go back to Soe or have persisted 
in the home throughout the child rearing vente are freque yy discussed as 
ma jor icenni 4Q the development of a crime- -proné ‘person. Parental abuse, 


rejection, neglect, and lack of affection toward the child seem to be more’ ; 


Ny 


a 


ie 


~ 


.. deviant behavior came about in the first place. “To be an originating rather 


ages | +¢ 
| clearly part af the destructive process than apy particular style of parental 
; a z 
discipline or child rearing practices that are used with consistency and 
emotional suppare;?” The incidence of severe parental aly and abuse. 
toward their children is thought to be.a sie fraction of type’ « environments 
in Areas with high crime sand Saiadiaey rakes” 6 np goes ‘ung with the 
‘not ion that _the hard ‘core of severely fi d personalities comprises a 
ere of youthful delinquents ai ack offenders. <a  .% a . ! 
The fifth theme concerns. the EArt of labeling ant stereotyping which 
is assumed to foster_a self-image of delinquency. “ander, this view, an indiyidual i 
‘comes “to see hinselt a "bad" ane part of the Jetinquent life style ms ! 
others communicate these expectations of behavior to the infividual. The 
Person interndlizes this image ea seeks out jotHets in the samé\category who : 
rainiorce the image “The Process 1a seen as an pxanple.of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy, where the predictions of others when they are aritoreed i the 
individual set in motion a chain of events thatysctoally bring the expecta- ~ 
, tions about .> . 


Gq 
w 


This process ‘is usually thought of as an intensifier of the problen rather 
than as a precipitating congivion, The theory deals more with how infPrf1 
problems can be made worse by overreactions to initial or unusual incidents 


wef offensive behavior, rather. than with why the original manifestations of 


than a contributing element for criminality, the stereotyping would have to 
be based on factors such as ethnic background or personal appearance rather 
than actual incidents of delinquency, and there is no good evidence that most 
- - 
‘referrals for delinquency are based on anything but an individual's record of 
< 8 38 
repeated serious offenses, 
There is currently considerable controversy among ‘social scientists about 


the importance of the labelling process in exp laYning deviant behavior, 


’ 


; a 14 ie 


. 
\ 


me ge site _ ce ae 


NG: “ya . ' 

including juvenile delinquency and problems in school, Many i ek i . | 
| 

} maintain that most of the variance in ‘serfous offenses is explained by other = 


vartables and PROCESAER, and that ‘stereotyping or labelling is a small part 


of the creation or growth of deviant Bask of” On the other hand, ” mistakes: 


a obs delinquents -- ficaeoniie Kare they may be: -- that result in ee . i ' 
"+ institutfonalization or otherwise assignin individuals to programs that are! . 


Py 


ae largely by delinquent peers, are thought by ae to add significantly a. y ' 


to the probability of later criminal tendencieg& in the .ones attected,”° 


‘Most of these five themes suggest that nothing ‘short of a reordering of =~ 
— : , < + ¥ ¢ : 
society's stratification adst ent or a restructuring of the institutions of 


family, school and work will significantly ‘eeloce the rebellious offenses of : ge 

the young. The theme of "restricted opieckunkties'? has been taken by some to ; € 
«require a redistribution of income and jobs in soctety, especially by ‘Shoae ; 4 

researchers who believe that schools abone cannot make sizeable average changes is 

in the way acddemic okille are distributed among children from various social ? 


AQ 


origina, Others have drawn the implitation from the theme of "subcultural 
a , 
differences" that a much more complete residential mixing of the poor and ' 


well-to-do in this country is needed to change the differences in attiehdes 
4 
and values about violence and deviant behavior, thus producing a less dangerous 


7 


climate throughout the sopulstdon,”* A recent Presidential panel has ‘framed 


the argument of "prolonged adolescent dependence" to suggest expanding the’ 
o 


skills for which cet is offered by formal schooling and Bate the 


ge ue 


most frequent ly ; i source of ' de eaigis "dleturbed personalities” are parents 
& 


| 
F oceupat ional sector into the pe CLURE Spe ETrAtiCe of education, 3 The- i | 
who are personally’ ill-equipped to provide, the stability and gffection in the ; 


home which are needed for the normal development of the children.“ Those who 


believe that the "Labelling process" is an important element in the problem 


are usually more concerned with the correctional and criminal justice agencies | a 


: abd 


oy . sdet o 16 e 


and family rer the question remains whether ection area unique i 


schools cake specific notice of changes ih\student behavior by distributing 


rewards for tmprovenente in desired behaviors, Placing costs -on ‘misbehavicr, 
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tat handte youth rather than with school regponsés to students,” : 
et ~ : Ss | 
Because all Phe theoretical perspectives described above involve societal \ 
PF 


R 
contriputor to a problem rather than being eimbiy the setting where the. seahien 


‘appears, and cor Be aed ee whether there are practical changes in present y : 


school operations that “are peLtedoathy Feaetb ts which can reduce ‘crime in, Ho 


the shprt run. We will report some ddte on wifether digect’ sehost: experiences 
& 


account for differences in rates of meadent offenses after “social class ane 


s ° 


famtly differences are taken into account. We will also review the repor os ‘ 
~f-r 8 ; . 
evaivations we could find of the effects oF speci fic changes “in the cost, 


reward and deciston-making” structures 6 school operations, inctudiae a new oie 
examination of ries 5 as a cont ribut ing factor.. = L ; Mee ait 
\ y a 
t : apn» 85 : \ |! 
pre idl Role of Schools: Responsiveness ‘ 


& 
‘The main th Ls on, juvenile delinquency do not view schools as playing 


a distinctive role in the problem, but see the schools’ difficulties to be 
. . ‘ ‘ \ 


derivatives of larger societal factors. "© _ According to these views, achools 


. 


have SRRENCULES ES ei because they enroll individuals with seriougs personal | 


problems or because schoolg ayabolise or, institutionalize the barriers that 
on, ‘ 


are posed by larger nociety for the poor, the minorities, gafid the young. We fs 
\ ! 

agfee that most of the variance in rates of youthful criminality will be 

explained. by forces that begin with the larger society, but we question whether 


the main themes of delinquency theories overlook the independent role that ; 


—— 


schools play in promoting delinquency. - - a 


Schools may dirept ly affect student delinquency through their responsive- 


a 


ness to student behavior. By responsiveness we mean the degree to which 


mig 4 : 
: \ 16 


. 19, ; 3 . i i: 


s ° 
ans providing access for students in the schools' decision-making procedures, 


' Because schools can ‘ita eee practical to alter the costs, EEVEERS and : | 
“access they provide, we 2 need to learn whether improvements in these school 
aspects will be met by decreases -- however small‘-- in student offenses. 


. : os | 


‘We shall report on some peitdleuiey about the effe of'the three compon- ‘. -7 i 
ents of school responsiveness: hae, rewards and political seneies. We Pal 
begin by reportitg the findings of a recent analysis we conducted to isolate pi 7 
statistically school experiences from non-school : factors as a ‘contributor 


to student offenses. ; fo PS, & ; ; 
Responsiveness: Rewards * ye ee " : 2 
fri Lr 


‘A school has a responsive reward. system to the degree that it pays 
a » 


attention to and shows appreciation for improvements in the, behaviors that it ‘ 


ane aye 
desires from students. ves vill be determined both by the criteria used f 
evafuating student performanceand by the sensitivity and ae of the 


procedures used to distribute rewards for gietictts improvement . IE etther th 


- 


criteria or procedures are insensitive to actual individual sig rovennt through 
reasongb le effort, then the school will be inedspaelee to many individuals. 


There are many ways that a school can reward’ individual gtudente, both : , 
oY ‘ : 


informally and formally. These include praise from teachers nd other members , 


. 
ve 


. be 3 . “4 . : 
of the schook, as well as marks or grades on tests.and repdxt cards. As one 


¥ . 


important ssitbole of the actuat/venard system used in public schools, we have | 
_ investigated the responsiveness of the grading system and how it relates to | } 


“the probability of student offenses, The details of our analysis are presented 


» a 


in the appendix. \ 
First, we find that the present system of marks on report cards can b ae 
a very unresponsive practice, because it excludes a large group of ‘students ; 


ooree 7 : a F | 
from any real chance of obtaining high rewards fer improved school performance. i 
i 


A significant hide of individuals continually receive punishments “rather than 


17 


rewards at report card time. .All indications we find show that a large number 
of students receive poor grades in most of ‘thet antijenes and for al} of their 
echone cuveee, Report cards as’ they are peaneutly administered Lh most pub- 
ite schools have eceated a group of students who are the “perpetual. losers," 
Mepetyed of ahy taste of the academic honors that are the major official wes 
wards in schools. : 

‘This condition. did not come about through some insidious inkenkion to. 
punish or discriminatd auatnat some classes of SOE Rees but beens a 
single mark or number was constructed to try to accomplish too many worthy 
purposes.” Besides being part of the incentive system for students, grades 
are used as’ a basis for selecting or promoting students for later classes, 


for coVlege admissions and for employment positions. Grades are alsq, intended 


_/to maintain standards of excellence that schools expect from students. To 


a 


accomplish all of this, schools have ‘usually based grades on ‘on ie simplest 
ie Ne a 5 ie 


criteria to medyure -- written performance on tests of academic subjects -- 


and have calculg@ted grades on the basis of a- student's relative standing among 
classmates or agemates on, these tests. . \; 
While the Important. purposes of sorting students and establishing minimum 


standard? may be accomplished by ee ‘grading syfhen, the use of a singte 


summary number based on one's relative standing on a Limited range of academic. 

ee ee appears to be a terrible choice for encouraging student effort on school 
- work. Under the present system, F sizeable number of individuals learn that ‘i 
| ‘ : elegy have little chance to obtain these rewards, even Eiven a reasonable amount . | i 


a ym aed 


of extra effort and qualified help. aLENUBI) meet student may put forth real 


{ 
effort and make significant progress in what they have learned during a term, ; 
f ne 
’ 
aonly those who catch up with and pass other students can expect to receive 


better gvaden. 


\ 
| 
{ 
| 
The second finding of our saaigees is that lack we Cactus in school -- I 
1 
\ 
{ 
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jas measured by report card grades -- is correlated with the probability of 


student disciplinary problems: after statistically holding constant the con- 
oe 
vent ional measures of student nae TOS such as ability level, rage, sex, - 


itciiee! “edication, family mete and: family size. We find this repeatedly 


in our study of three lapee secondary school student surveys which included 
. P big . = ’ 


self-report data on*suspensions, frequency of office discipline, and experiences 


with jaw citoeveucht’ bfftetats for misdeeds. Although the relationship was 
quite small i magnitude, it occurs consistently, That is, we repeatedly find 

a significant’ net ee between the degree to which a student has received 
poor marks in school and his probability of individual disciplinary oifanwed 

in school. "8 Of the 36 different student subpopulations (defined by age, race, 
sex, and discipline measures) we find 32 instances of a significant partial 
association between marks and’ offenses, after taking into account student and 


a 


v4? 


family background factors. . . ; j 

_ There te the usual problems for thege inten that are associated with 
all cross-sectional pei eoreneet data, which make it impossible either to 
guarantee that some unmeasured personal chevueeanieees does nat truly account 
for the relationship or to assess the actual causal sequence that creates 
the association. “Hevecthwines, two important generalizations are strongly ~ 
suggested by these results: schools do play a direct role in affecting 
problems of serious student offenses that is independent of conditions in 
larger society; and, in PANS schools can have a viintque impact on the 
problem via the responsiveness of thett rewards. f 

This is not to say that factors obtside ak school are not the major Bec 

of the problem: the small percent of variance in delinquency that is explained by 
our s¢ghool measures does suggest that most of the causes ite in unmeasured . 


family, occupational and societal factors. Nevertheles&, when we a an 


control for the major socio-economic conditions of students’ backg und, the 


1 9 e | ay : . 
4 : on \ 


aS a See 


2 


Fas 
effects of direct school eiopetencen remain as a significant predictor off v 


* 


ik x 


+ 


. delinquent behaviors. 
hevout card puedes are only one of the possible rewards that nchosle nay 

offer to siutents: Cav appropriate behavior, so our findings based on report 

card measures can be viewed as evidence that responsiveness of wnetoieaesecd 


systems in schools can be important for reducing student offenses. Improving 


’ a 
the responsiveness of gchool's rewards for desired behaviors requires that 


schools tie rewards that are valued by students to behavioral criteria that. 


i actually achievable by most of them. We need experiments with grading systems 7 
S, 


‘ 


themselves such as expanding the ways in which students can demon- 
strate their talents and basing some grades on individual progress rather 
than relative standing in class. But we also need to learn of other ways that 
schools can be reorganized to effectively offer sikarnatave rewards such as 
‘peer approval, and course or occupational returns. ”” 
Responsiveness: Costh J ; eage e 
On the costs side, we are concerned with a’ schools respond to student 
j offenders and potential offenders, The practices involved here include those‘ 
which-make it more difficult to commit an offense, increase the probability 


\ 


i , . “ 
that an offender will be caught, speed enya of handling ‘accused students, ° } 
or increase the effectiveness of punishments for students found guilty of 


= " 
illegal acts. + : 
This category includes, as one part, the range of school security measures, 
including use of security guards, vandalism resistent windows, int ion | 
; | 


acabe, fencing, special lighPing, and locks. More data and evaluative 
Ne are needed on the effects of these measures, since we found conflicting 
summaries of the evidence. A review of the published materials in these areas 
completed under contract for the iis resect of Justice in 1975 listed . 


. ie 
forty-five strategies for security designs for schools and concluded that 


20. Che Pees 


pe ~23- 8 ee 
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ry 


\ 
. "scant information exists regarding the effectivenegs of strategies that are , ‘ 


J 


‘ as deterrents to POrPH EEE LB eNeeL offenders.”” -It is a real question whether r 


applied.""° On the other hand, Eee ee of the school security 2 ° 

; 7™ ; : 5 
industry sald from their own survey of school districts that losses from ] 
; ' : ' 
vandalism can be decreased by more than half due to additional money spent gn 


4 
security neapurens Most school systems have decided to iavenpshora in - | 


Cm 


security measures, and the question is only the degree of improvement to be 
: < 


purchaged. In considering, security precautions, administrators must decide 


what amount of savings through decreased vandalism and increased safety for ; 
students and teachers justifies what level of expenditure. Could tne same ~ 
level of expenditures get better x sults iff spent in other ways? 

We also heed some basic ear ay two other fundamental “lements 
of school responsiveness throxfh costs to actual or potential offenders: (1) —_ @ 


types of penalties or punishments and (2) codes and procedures for deciding 


“4 b bg 
individual cases. We will restrict our EERHESEM 2 actions taken by the 


- 


public schools themselves rather than the juvenile justice system of the 
courts and inet terttodal or onan LEY correctional programs, for which there i 
have been recent seriqus. proposals for reorganization or veramane However; f 
in considering school penalties and procedures we will look-to the research 
evidence on'the effectiveness of treatments for juvenile delinquents outside 

of schools. i 4, . ‘ 


Ljttle research has focused on the value\of different school penal\es 


“Me 


~ 


secondary schools command sufficient disciplinary resources to meet the range 


» 


of offenses with which they have to deal. Penalties in ‘adult society. extending 
from small monetary fines to loss of privileges and confffipment, or discipline 


in the industrial world varying from temporary Lontor pay to dismissal, appear 


t \ 


to represent true costs ‘for most people over a wide range of severity. On the 
. F \ 


other hand, schools alone may not have comparable control over resources that 


- . 


1 


sory %. 


ww 


are suffictent ly valued by actual or potential student offenders, 4 
a a prOceirelig and attitudes of the modern school, student, 
U 
and family seem to have made the minor eLseapeneey actions that were useful 
in earlier generations now impractical or weak, The more severe penalties 
which oe eee fivehers such as loss of extracurricular oriiiteues and 
suspensions from school, may pot be important costs for the individuals that 
gchioals, noel to inflpence. Research to provide a census of school rewards 
and costs and their saliency to different studenta>” cpuld provide a useful 
basis for judging new iapersinaey ideas, such as giving the school real 
monetary incentives through discretionary control over student employment , ‘ 
parental fines, or student activity funds. .For example, one proposal to 
use monétary incentives as a deterrent to vandalism is to offer savings 
achieved from previous year's vandalism costs in 8 school to present support 


student autivittese” 


«A 


| 


“The final aspect of erhood responsiveness through costs that we wilh | 


discuss Seuntvey procedures for.deciding disciplinary cases and codes of 
student conduct. he gupreme Court cases and published Lena analyses 

have focused a the requirements of due process for serious penalties such 

as sateen da on the kinds bf rules that can be so aatorcate™ Investi- 
gations show that there have been various abuses of the schools’ power to 
suspend énd discipline students.” School systems and professional organiza- - 
tions.ave specified model codes of rights and responsibilities for school 
members and outlined procedures to adjudicate mie anh cana?” Recent 
court cases will undoubtedly acgelerate and disseminate these developments 

in many more localities. A great,deal of work also needs to be done’ to pro- 


duce coordinated. codes that Fag epeestic offenses to specific penalties to 


achieve a simplified but predictable system for dealing with criminal offenders 
~ - . 


in schools?” ' Fe 
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Attention to wesearch on the effectiveness of institutional or community 
treatment programs for juvenile delinquents is Peportant in this effort, 
especially concerning the point at which chronie offenders or seriously ites 
turbed ntidanta thay be removed from the regular schools. This involves 
possible referrals to alterriative schools eehen the public school system sia ; 
to outsid agéncies and institutions. Since the removal of af way trouble 


net 


makers as possible can be an attractive and simple solution, there is always 


a danger that removals and referrals will go a core of dangerously 


@ 


disturbed and chronic offende a although there is‘no systematic evidence 
that such mistakes are ncimute in the juvenile court system. 


The research record of treatments of juvenile delinquents through 
institutional, probation, or community, correctional eases ia aed one 
that reports ne significant erage success. Most of the well known spudtes , 
sophisticated in their methodology \and intensive in chet therapeutic approach, 
aus failed to show a positive effect on the rate of later delinquency, for 


those who received the treatments compared to those who did not? Thére. are 
we. 


ua 


a occasional and inconsistent suggest iong in -this vork that certain approaches 
show promise, including group cheap? Bpentee ing ape gee to the programs 

of Alcoholics ienguans, = institutional reward contingency programs”? and 
statewide stogianip puch as those ‘ittiedenien in California that are closely 
tied to the comilntkten of thete cltene.!4 Thus, while removal of the Je sna 
core of dangerously disturbed and chronic offenders can measureably reat the 
exposure of other school members to criminal threats, we do not have good 


evidence that treatment programs will "cure" or reduce the criminal tendencies 


of those assigned. 


' Responsiveness: Access ’ ‘ : : 


school can also vary in responsiveness by the way they provide access 


fox students in the school decision-making ere In a large study we| con- 


i wi ia: 2 23° 


s 
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ducted a few'years ago, we constructed some definitions of how schools can 
differ in the access they provide for stadentes”™ -There are,two general 


points in the decision-making process at which schools may vary in the ex¥gne/ 


\ 


of student participation. First; studenty may be involved in the “governing 
decisions," that is, establishing rules or sduulacigns and defining the > J 


specific alternatives available for indiwiduals. These governing decisions 
concern non-academic matters such as dincipling rules sf eserescueehice ¥ 


: ee 
activities as well as academic issues such as course offerings and staff te 
—~ 


a Participation in governing decisions can be called school respon- 
we 


/ 
siveness through “political access," and usually involves only a re frac- 
tion of seuilenes who represent the entire student body. , 
After the a and alternatives are set, students can be a part of 
the decision- -making process Ni participating 4h the day-to-day administration 
of the ties and by exercieing choice of academic or non-academic Speteoments 
~— 


These canbe called "consumer decisions" and -- depending upon the number and | 


frequency of choices -- can personally involve all of the students rather than 
‘ e 


a few selected representatives. 
~- wt is 
We have some eVidence that school responsiveness through access involving 
'- either "governing decisions" or "consumer decisions" can increase student 
commitment Po the school and reduce student offenses against the school and 
staff. Again, the evidence is based on indirect data and the size of the 


‘ ek 
relationships found are very small compared to the magnitude, ofthe problems, 


» 


| Access to governing decisions: Political scientists have long believed that 
"the legigimacy of any governing authority or set of rules is affected by the 
, degree to which the governed feel they have some say in deciding the rules 
{ ‘and leadership. Of any bee governing systems that are equally effective in 
weet tas the basic needs of its pairs, the one which has been able to establish 
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66 
rawals, according to this view. é 
\ ~~ : 


a 2 
In a study we conducted a few years ago, we analyzed responses from 3450 


5 re in its legitimacy will be more stable, with fewer revolts and with- 


ee ‘ 
students in fourteen high schools to determine the relationship of truancy, — 


vandalism and 


tests with simultaneous measures of "student satisfaction es 
a * 


Poa 


with partici a in rulemaking," and "student satisfaction with the existing i 
eS, -" i 
rules themselves” These analyses involved statistical controls dn age, sex, 


race, family socioeconomic status, and perceived quality of school \inetruct ion A: 
% 
We Fone ‘a .emets but highly etentttcant relationship for rates of truancy, 


attitudes toward vandalism, and protests with both main variables: on the 
average, students who were modtnatietiead with participation fn rule-making 
and with existing rules. reported less truancy, and less propensity toward 
vandalism or protests. The relationships were" stronger for satisfaction with 
participation than for satisfaction with the rules themselves, and indeed we 


) 
found that a school with some of the strictest rules but most student partici- 


pation to be one of the best schools in the sample in terms of few student , H 


discipline problems.’ er 
Besides the possible direct effects on student offenses, some observers 
belteve that the school's decision-making process can itself be a learning 
experience ve Geyelen attitudes about government and the democeatic ideals... 
According to this view, the "political socialization" ait individual experiences 
in schools can have positive or negative influences on later nals attitudes 
about sig otis depending upon the degree to which school processes approach 
Riiievatle HaiDe of access and individual vinhtac” ee " 
e ghould nog overstate the case however. Our results are ee: a) 
gub fective ard self-report data from a Limited sample of students d the 
relationships account for atiy a small beaetapt oft the variation {n student 


offenses. Also, we: find that student intent in actually participating on “ 


- 1 A a FA 
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governing bodies is limited, and there is strong agreement Fics, ead that 


‘ 


. ” 3 
SESeeseLen ey nee Re in high schools and colleges should retain thetr traditional 
; ( : ° : 
prerogatives regdrding academic standards and pave luationss 
; £ : _ : ' ; 
. Access to. consumer decisions: In recent years, significant variation has 
; é * 


appeared between secondary schools in student access to consumer decisions 
with the establishment of "open énvironment" programs and individualized 
dnunedeetoed. Many of these newly, organized eshsola provide ss student 
choice aang structured academic assignments and also permit a wider range 


. te 
of freedom df action for students in the daily school routines. A recently 


’ 


completed study of 16 middle and high schools strongly suggests that greater 
student accegs to- such consumer decisions can have a small positive effect 
on their sattefacedon with school, their commitment to classwork, and especially 


their positive relations with teachers.’ ” 
x 


In this study of open and individualized schools, professional educators 


/ 
= 


retained their determination of academic content and standards, but there 

was signifdcant variation in the amount of student choice among.class assign- 
ments and in the degree of student freedom bes eiluae instructional arranbementes 
After student. background variables were stacPlencaitiy eonknelied , this variation 
was related as just described to various aspects of gattuGack ion with school, 
and thus by implication to serious prob lems of student attacks and rebellion, 
Again, the relationships were small and not always consistent, but they do 

give reason to’ believe that improvements in school responsiveness through 


student access can have a measurable impact on the -problem, 


Responsiveness: the special case of school size. 


We conclude this section with a report of our recent analyses of the 


relationship between student offenses and school size, School size can 


affect responsiveness in terms of cost, rewards, and access. 
a % 
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We know from resea'rch on school size that it dan affect the costs of se: 
behavior, because all behavior is more vizibie in smaller schoola and naturally 
subject to greater control, ’? _In email schools, where few individuals are \ 
anonymous, it is harder to avoid being recognized for possible misdeeds. 

Higher visibility aifas loser a associations An smaller schools also 

may affect the rewards side of school responsiveness, because the pressures F] 
and incentives ‘6 become, involved in and committed to schoo! activities are \ 
greater: Al pcudene with greater integration into aie ‘life of the-school is 
generaliy beieved to- fing school more rewarding in terms of informal rela-— _ 
NRO and feelings of. self-worth through responsiblity Also, sma}ler schools 

may be expected torprévide some ease of student wieder -+ the third aspect of ‘ 
responsiveness -- because ‘the bureaucratic structure that san ‘impede responses . 
to wishin requests need not be as cumbersome as in larger schools. Thus, 


size provides a molign indicator of general ‘school responsiveness to be used 


in a‘ final assessment of the unique role of schools an shadent crime, 
4 


We used a 1965 national survey of over 900 seiobenats containing measures 
of size, student bgdy characteristics jgpd estimated severity of seven tie 
of student offenses against persons and property. The details of these 
poe ee arg given in the aovendix,’* = By 
| Our ae, found school “ize eo be positively related to principals’ 
reports a ene extent and seriousness ef a wide range of student offenses. ok 
‘Analyses in grade 12 thd grade 9 statistically coutrolied for the mean ability 
level, racial composition and socioeconomic status of the student body, and 
found that -on the average principals in small schools report- aligntsy da 
lower level of student offenses. The same significant relationship was also 
present when the analyses were restricted te schools in the large urban wid 
w : i 


suburban sect BONE 


eareaie a direct interpretation of this relationship would Suggest 
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. been colleeted and few studtes have been conducted in the area. 
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creating smaller secondary schools or smaller well defined subunits for 
schools in areas that have actual or potential high levels of/crime, we 
with to ‘emphasize a more general interpretation, We see thése ieauiteu as 
another indicat ‘6: that schools can play , direct thought perhaps small role 
A meeting the problems of student crime and rebellion, and that.changes to 
increase ‘the ieepdnuewaunes ée rewards, costs, and access: fue students can 
have’ fot iceable spainive impact. In other’ words, school factors that may - 
lessen student offenses in: small sch6ols may show the direction of reforms 
we need to make in larger schools. . 
4 

In our séarch for evaluations of specific school. factors related to stu- . 

dent offenses, ly amount and quality of sgoneestt we ny able to find and 


to generate ourselves has severe Limigaft tons in both quantity and scientific 
» 


r precision. It is not that researchers and evaluators have found school di ffer- 


ences to be unrelated to the problem; ‘it is primarily that little data have 


a 


; Summary 
We wish to conclude by highlighting two broad generalizations 


The first is an entirely predictable response from researchers: the need | , 


-~ . . . ” ‘\ ‘ 
for additional serious studies on what schools can do about. the violence 
problem, While this can be said about almost any social problem, the present 
research record on violence in the schools is.almost non-existent, The best 


that can be said ig that our present knowledge is indirect, dealing mostly 


with forces deeply embedded in American institutions and the social structure 


. 


~outside of the school. e 


When it comes to practical reforms, especially with regard to school 
b 


~ 


changes, current thinking seems to come more from the on-tWe-scene’ responses 


of practitioners rather than from implications based on research theories and 
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findings. ”° This is a natural phenomenon; practitioners have an immediate 5 


need to deal with the problem and are being forced to do so with no research 


. ‘ 


‘findings to help. Presently, the most inmediately useful aida tnvolve piece- 
meal tips on actions to be incorporated into the day-to-day routine of the 
school, rather than broad policies an ctganiead saute of specific reforms 
based on scientific generalizations. ; 

The source of the ideas does not matter, as long as they are good ideas; 
ideas that can be.proven to Necuatily work in many school settings. Thig means : : 
that the best ideas will be those that are stated in such a way. that they have 


Many practical ways of inp lenentartod, and that there is solid evidence that ae 
5 < % 
they have measureable impact on the problem. To achieve such evidence, specific 


Jaction programs for school reform should allow for sa the scientific cg 
standards of design and measurement that will ‘aid cofivincing atueeions.14 
This obvious need has been recognized to some extent in government and 
in protenctonet shlewsapin The studies now yer in the National Center for 
niucatton Statistics, the National Institute of Education, and by professional 
educational organizations hold real promise. At least we should be able to 
find much habeus evidence than is now available to aseess aud classify the 
problems and to evaluate the precise role of\schools. But, the siencttcel: 
sienear that Gre now being attempted and that will be tried in scheme in the 
_ near future also provide an opportunity for action research and evaluations 
- that can greatly increase the factual base of useful Tuselwaae 
The second concluding comment we offer is our belief that schools 


~ 8 
presently play a direct or unique role in the violence problem, independent 


of the underlying contitiods of employment , family, and juvenile law enforce- 

ment institutions. While the main aguree of most serious offenses almost 

certainly lie in Fauthives of the broad society, we feel that schools can 
aggravate the ‘problem’ or reduce it according to the way they organize then- 


~ 
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selves to disbense costs, rewards, and access, to individual students. Although 


the evidence is indirect, we point to the relationship between school success 


And individual student offenses, to the associations between accegs to 


political or governing decisions and student attitudes, ant fosere correla- 
rion’ gf achool' sige end vaxtous serious problems -to support ‘this belief, 
Our Ronelusion is that there is reason to hope we can partially meet the 
student violence problen through practical changes in schools structure that 
are less drastic than trying to remold human personalities or change basic 


inst {tutional roles and less simplistic than merely excluding the most serious 
wat § e 


offenders ,from schools, 
kee 
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FOOTNOTES 


~~ 


1. There areja few exceptione in’the research literature that have 
, concentrated‘on data relating to achoole and delinquency, including ' 
Stinchcombe (1964), Polk and Schafer (1972), Walberg (1972), and ey 
Silberberg and Silberberg (1971). To be sure, many of the theorists and 
researchers who have concentrated on the role of social clase factors in 
causing delinquency view the school as a middle class institution which 
éfeates serious problems of adjustment for working and lower class children. 


According ‘to Werthman (1967, p. 162): a 


Recent sociology on gang boys has been very hard on the 
schools. Cloward and Ohlin suggest that lower class delinquente 
- + suffer from unequal “access to educational facilities;" Cohen 
points to their "failures in the classroom;" and Miller and , : 
Kvaraceus argue that a "conflict of culture" between school 
administrators and lower class students is precipitating delin- 
quent behavior. Although there are many differences between 
contemporary sociological portraits of the lower class juvenile © ; 
delinquent, the same model of his educational problem is used ‘by ., <a ' 
= all authors. Regardless of whether the delinquent is ambitious ~ . ne 
and capable, ambitious and incapable, or unambitious and incapable, 
the school is sketched as a monolith of middle class personnel : 
against which he fares badly, 


2. The portion of the "Safe Schools Study" being conducted by the National 

Center for Education Statistics includes the following ,offenses: offenses 

against persons (rape, robbery, assault, and theft/larceny); offenses |. 
against property (burglary, arson, bombings, and disorderly conduct which ° ' 
i# defined as “unlawful assembly, not publi¢ demonstration, or other peer ; 
disturbance"); and ‘other offenses (drug abuse, alcohol abuse, and weapons). ‘ SP 

The study includes only offenses that were reported to the police Reever - ' 

the opening of the 1974-75 school year and January 31, 1975. In thi¥}.study, 

data will also be reported on the dollar amount of school-owned property ; 
losses. 7 ; 


_ The part of the "Safe Schools Study" being ¢onducted by the National 
Institute of Education will probably include (1) incident reports ‘on 
school crimes, whether or not they have been reported: to the police; ; E 
“ (2) enume ratio f crime prevention measures in schools; and (3) a 
. victimization Wey of students and teachers. 


+ eee eave 


included "tension between racial or ethnic groups," along with "destruc- 
tion of school property," "stealing of a serious nature," "physical, 


p. 663) the list of "problems of discipline" in the Principal “iaestruc-} 
violence against teachers," and "using narcotics stimulants." 
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| 
In the Equality of Education Opportunity survey (Coleman et al, 1966, | 
t 
\ 


The suryey of school disruption reported by Bdiley (1970) used the 
following categories ih its tabulations; teacher boycotts, student - 
boycotts, arson, property damage, rioting, and student-teacher physical 
confrontations, among others. The tabulations. also included whether there . at 
was a racial basis for each type of disraption. o- ig : | 

! 
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2, s ; 
3. See Gordon (1976) for a discussion of the advantages of using precise 
restricted measures. : : 


4. See, for example, Gottfredson (1975) and Warren (1971). ‘One similarity 

in these studies to the distinctions presented here is a recurrent suggestion 
that narcotics use is, for the most part, unrelated to the crimes of personal 
violence. See,- for example, McAuliffe and Gordon and Gordon (1974, Table 9). 


5. For a recent evidence supporting this finding on a national sample of 


we iby 


9,000 high school students, see Block (1975). See also appendix to this paper. 
7 


6. Cohen (1955, p. 183) cites several studies to support the "nonutilitarian" ‘| 
nature of juvenile theft. However,- see our comments provided in fgotnote?? ia 


7. See, for example, Keniston (1968, pp. 314-320)%on the "protest-prompting 
climate," and the "protest-producing historical situation," and Bailey | 
(1970, p. 16) on the "ripple" effect from college protests to high school 
disruptions, ; ; . 


. | 1 
8. See the works of Keniston (1965, 1968, 1971 and 1973). . We 


q ar See U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (1967, Vol. 2, Table 6.4, p. 96) for i 
evidence supporting this proposition. 4 ; ; | 
} 


r) 
10. See Children's Defense Fund (1974) and Karweit (1973). 


ll. See Gottfredson (1967) for a treatment of assessment and predjction ? 
methods in delinquency, including the "base rate" problem and how it has 

-*“gaised questions concerning the practical effectiveness of well-known instru- 
ments and methods such as the Gluecks' (1959, 1960 and 1962), Kvaraceus' (1961), _ 
the MMPL (Hathaway and McKinley, 1951) and CPI (Gough, 1960). ~ 


12. See the discussion of labelling theory in the next section of this paper. ' 


13, Karweit (1973). : | 
' vy - i 
14. For detailed systematic reviews of the theoretical perspectives on the i 
~ nature and underlying causes of deNnquency see Bordua (1962), Hirschi (1969), © 
Yablonsky (1962), Polk and Schafer (1972), Rodman and Grams (1967), and 
Cohen and Short (1971). . 


15. There is serious disagreement between "labelling theorists" and | 

“positivists" (Hirschi, 1975) regarding the substantial negative correlation ‘ 

between socioeconomic background and delinquency rates based on official 

statistics (i.e., police and court records). Gordon (1976, p. 1) cites 

twenty-three empirical studieg documenting the relationship. Both Gordon 

and Hirschi emphasize that the disagreement may be a consequence of labelling 

‘advocates relying on "self-report" literature which, for the most part, 

shows that juveniles from lower class backgrounds are not more likely to 

"report"“‘delinquent ‘acts to researchers than those from middle or upper class 

backgrounds. Labelling advocates attempt to explain the disparity between - 
7 ¢ 
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official statistics and self-report data with respect to soci class 
differentials as an instance of overt discrimination by publie officials 

against poor and black children. Both Gordon and Hirschi make a persuasive 
case that labelling theorists are unable to produce any systematic evidence 
to verify their propositions. Furthermore, Berg (1967, p. 306) nofes that . 


"At the very least it is possible to assert with considerable confidence 
that while crime and*delinquency are likely to occur in all income groups, 
the particular types that preoccupy us as a society are concentrated among 
sca in lower income groups living in urban centers." 


16. However, Wolfgang (1968, p. 290) states "Ea many areas in large cities 
70 percent or more of all juveniles under 18 years of age, at one time or 
another, may have been deling ent" (italics addes). Furthermore, Wolfgang 
et al's study of a birth cohort of approximately 10,000 males born in 1945 
who lived in Philadelphis continuously at least from their tenth to their 
eighteenth birthdays, revealed that 50 percent of the nonwhite males had 
been taken into custody by policy at least once. , 


aM < 7. ; 
17. Wolfgang (1958), Pokorny (1970), Pittman and ‘Hardy (1970), and 
National Commission on the..Cauges and Prevention of Violence (1969, Chapter 11). ( 
18. Federal. Bureau of Investigation (1974). During 1973, 22.2 percent of * ; as 
total arrests for violent crimes and 48.1 percent of total arrests for . i 
property crimes were individuals aged 11-17, which is the usual period for 

enrollment in junior and senior high schools. Yet, only approximately 

14.0 percent of the U.S. population is in this age range. 


19. As Hirschi notes (1975, p. 198); Mthe main finding (of research on the 

treatment of delinquents] appears to be that “Bponkinects remission’ occurs 

in the bulk of cases," H 
{ 


20. Glueck and Glueck (1968, Pp. idk “Cites in Hirschi (1975, p. 195); 


21. See Cohen (1955, p. 183). Neveitthelada: Rodman land Grams (1967, pp. “1916 
192) note that the non-utilitarian nature of gang delinquency isa saa 

of controversy among sociological researchers. . 5 ' 

- ae I \ j 

22. See Berg (1967). In a systematic analysis of U. \S. Crime rates for | le, 
the period 1933-67, Ehrlich (1970) shows that murder and assault are | oa. 
significantly and inversely related to unemployment rates, whereas the crimes | 

of burgulary, robbery, and auto theft are positively asscciated with unemploy- 
ment, Furthermore, Cook (n.d., p. 20) cites several studies which indicate 
‘that ".,.juvenile arrest rates tend to be positively correlated with unemploy- 
ment rates both over time and across population groups. P | ‘wy 

he 


23. See Graham (1969) fo a detailed analysis of crime \trends in 
United States. 


i i 
24. The most frequently cited theorists in this tradition are Merton (1957), } 
Cohen (1955), and Cloward and Ohlin (1960). Some empirical examinations ~ * i 
of this theme in the school setting are by Stinchcombe (1964) and Polk and ; ier 
Schafer (1972).. rN | 
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25. As Merton (1959, p. 178) notes, "...it [the theory] centers on the 
acute pressures created by the discrepancy between culturally induced 
goals and socially structured opportunities. The responses to these 
pressures with the contcquent strain upon individuals subject to them 
may involve a considerable degree of frustration and of nonrational or 
irrational behavior. 'Destructiveness' has often been psychologically 
identified as one’ form of response to continued frustration." 4 


tive of "differential association" which Cloward and/Ohlin (1960) combine 
- with the Mertonian thesis (1957) of deviance under their framework of 
"differential SREP LUNAR SS" 


26. Sutherland and Cressey (1974, pp. 75-93) eta hla the perspec- 


27. Some tests of hypotheses derived from differential association are . 
presented: in Jensen (1972), Liska (1974), and Short (1960). 


28. bee especially Miller (1958) and Fannin and Clingrd (1965). n 
29. This holds for both material possessions and for educational aspira- 
tions. Sce for example Coleman, et al, (1966). : 


30. Wolfgang (1958, 1968, 1970, 1972 and 1973) provides the definitive 
statements and research on the subculture of violence, | 


‘-~31. See, for example, Etzioni (1971, p. 718-721). 
32. See the report Youth: Transition to Adulthood (Panel on Youth of 
the President's Science Advisory Committee, 1973) and Wolfgang (1967, 
pp. 147-148) for elaborations of this theme, : 


33. See Haskell and Yablonsky (1974), Chapter 8), Rodman and Grams (1967), 


Feldman (1969), and Quay (1965). Feldman (1969) outlines five different 
psychoanalytic conceptions of crime: (1) neurotic acting-out of need for 
punishment for oedipal reasons, (2) anti-social character suffering from 


defective socialization, (3) substitute behavior for needs ordinarily met by? 
the family, (4) anti-social character resilting from family ambivalence to- 
wards norms prohibiting rere and (5) a psychoanalytic conception of 


anomie, 


7) 
34. Haskell and Yablonsky (1974 
p. 226), Reiss (1952 
Grams (1967, p. 204), i a aa 


35. Peterson and Becker (1965) and Rodman and Grams (1967) systematically 
review the literature on.family interaction and delinquency. 


~— 


36. Peterson Wind Becker (1965, p. 76). See also Lystad (1974). However, 


a 


Robert A. Gordon, in a personal communication, states that his work in pro-— 


gress shows that 80 percent of his samples of white and black male delin- 


quents experienced physical punishment in excess of the.amount falling one 


white middle class standard deviation above the white middle class mean. 


37. Some of the more influential proponents of this approach are Becker 
(1963), Wheeler and Cottrell (1966, pp. 22-27), and Schur (1971). 


50, Tien, Reppetto, and Hanes (1975, pp. 154-162), 35 


. 
38. Berg (1967, pp. 305-306). . 
39. See Hirachi (1975) for a critical evaluation of labelling theory. 


40, See, for example, Haskell and Yablonsky (1974, pe 549) and Morris and " 
: Hawkins (1970). ; “a 


ie 


41. See especially Jencks (1972). 
42, Wolfgang (1968, p.304, 1970, p. 54). 


43, Panel on Youth of the President's Science Advisory Committee (1973). 


44, Rodman and Grams (1967) and Haskell and Yablonsky (1974). aa 

45. Polk and Schafer (1972) make use of the labelling theme in their f : 
analysis of the contributions of schools’ to delinquency. Kelley (1971, 

1975) has analyzed track placement of students from an analogous position, 


while Hirschi (1975) provides one of the most trenchant critcisms of the 
labelling perspective in the delinquency literature. 


46. In addition, the interpretations from three recent large-scale studies 
are that, for the most part, school disorders and violence are microcosmic | 
reflections of the political and social climate of the larger society and 
that they stem from social forces external|to the school (Bailey, 1970; 
Meyer, Chase-Dunn and Inverantz, 1971; and\Ritterband and Silberstein, 1973). 
47. Research which reports a high correlation over time for student 
grades, and.a high correlation between concurrent grades in different 
subjects includes Coleman, et al (1966) and Summers and Wolfe (1975a and 
1975b). aes 

‘ 


r 


48, The delinquency literature is replete with references to a strong 
negative correlation between school ied nage and law violations among 
adolescents (Kvaraceus, 1945; Stinchcombe,,, 1964; Haskell and Yablonsky, 
1974), including some claims that location'and labelling in the reward 
structure of the school is an equally or more important determinant of 
nonconformity than are family background characteristics (Schafer and mont 
Polk, 1967). However, previous researchers, so far as we can determine, 

have not examined whether school success has a unique effect over and 

above social background and academic ability. Furthermore, there are those RR, 
who would not be convinced by a unique relationship of school success dnd 
delinquency. For example, Gordon (1976, pp. 266-267): "Because the school 

is the first extrafamilial institution in the life cycle that is intensively *. 
studied, and because intellectual and behavioral difficulties are likely to ~ 
appear there first simply because of timing, some persons may be overly hasty 
in assigning educational difficulties a primary role in the causation of 
delinquency. ; 


f 


49. This should include studies of the diversity of human talents, to 
identify the non-academic skills which society needs and rewards that 
schools might take direct notice of in their programs. . See Berg (1971, 
Chapter 3), Wolfle (1969) and Holland and Richards (1967) on nonacademic 
accomplishments. aes 
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51. Tien and Reppetto (1975, p. 179) quote a report from School Product 
News, Voly 42, Nov. 6, 1973, which they describe as "a nee uriecea 


professional advertising journal directed at school administrators and 
school department purchasing agents." See also statements from school 
security officer representatives reported in Education Daily, Nov. 6, 1975, 
p. 6. ‘ a Gory, 


52. Sec, for example, article by Chambers (1975) New York Times, Nov. 30, 
1975, "Radical Changes Urged in Dealing With Youth Crime", and discussion of 
the juvenile justice system in Task Force on Juvenile Delinquency, President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice (1967, Chapter 1). 


53. Comments on school response to behavior problems may be found in Task 
Force on Juvenile Delinquency, President's Commission on Law Enforcement 


and Administration of Justice (1967, pp. 51-52, 249-256). 


< % 


54. We are indebted to James Fennessey of Johns Hopkins University for pro- 
posing research involving a census of school rewards and for working papers 
that use the framework of school responsiveness. , 


55. For evidence relating to the effectiveness of monetary incentives as a 
deterrent to vandalism (i.e. a "vandalism depletion allowance") in the South 
San Francisco Unified School District, see National School Public Relations 
Association (1975, p. 67). The "secret witness" program is also discussed 
in National School Public Relatf{ons Association. ; 


56. In Gross vs. Lopez (419 U.S. 565, 1975), the Supreme Court ruled that 
students {n public schools cannot be suspended or expelled without due pro- 
cess of law. Testimony before the Senate*Judiciary Subcommittee to invest i- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency (Phay, 1975) has emphasiaed this issue and recom- 
mended a written student miscotiduct code for all boards of edypat ion. See 
also Buss (1974). : ; 


57. See, for example, Children's Defense Fund (1975) and the Center for 

Law and Education (1975). : ; 
58. Sec, for example, National Education Association (1971), American 

Civil Liberties Union (1968), and National School Public Relations 
Association (1973), 


59., Wilson (1975) is a major spokesman for analogous reforms for adult crime. 


60. Some sympathetic observers of the best financed and operated juvenile 
justice systems, who also recognize the existence of a hard core of 
offenders have concluded: "To cope with this problem[( of youth crime] it 
is necessary to develop mechanisms to divert troublesome youth from the 
juvenile justice system" (Haskell and Yablonsky, 1974, p. 540). 


61. McCord and McCord (1959), Miller (1962), Meyer, Borgotta, and Jones 
(1965), and Haskell and Yablonsky (1974, Chapter Fourteen). me 
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62, Empey and Rabow (1961). However, recent studies have not shown C- 
consistently positive effects (Empey and Lubeck, 197la, and Empey 
and grickson,1972), ; 


63. gaa (1972). 


64. Haskell and Yablonsky (1974, Chapter 17). 

4 : 
65. ‘McPartland.et,al (1971), See also Alexander and Farrell (1973), 
Anderson (1973) and Strauss (1974a, 1974b). 


es ’ 
66. For example, Lipset (1963). 


O7.° McPartland and McDill (1974). —— 
68. Sce, for example, Westin (1970), Dreeben (1967), and American Civil . 
Liberties Union (1968). 


69. McPartland et al (1971 Pp. 30-34, 115-117). See also.Golden and 
Rosen (1966). . ‘ 


70. Epstein and McPartland (1975). 
71. Warker and Gump (1964). 


72, Meyer and Chase-Dunn (1971) also worked with-these data, using 
d\fferent analytic methods and an estimate of size based on principal 
relsponses, Because there were serious errors from pri als incorrectly 
gyidding their answers on machine readable forms, we ised at.estimate based 
on the actual count of students who took tests at each schools as part 

of the same survey. 


73. The published materials on practical aids to meet the discipline 
problems within the routine operation .of public schools include American 
School Board (1975), Armstrong (1972), Burger (1974), Clement (1975) 

Copp°ck (1973), Coursen (1975), Edgar (1974), Grealy (1973), McGowan (1973), 
National Education Association (1974, 1975a, 1975b), National School 

Public Relations Association (no date), National Committee for Citizens 

in Education (1975), Reagan. (1973), Panel on School Safety, Academy for 
Educational Development (1975), and United Federation of Teachers (1974). 


74. See Rossi (1972) on important considerations in conducting ‘successful 
action research. } 
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APPENDIX 


The analyses conducted,for this paper are based on several data 
a i 


sources and methods, and the discussions of resulte in Ye text are 


e 


based on findings presented below. 


Ges varie 


Sources of Data and Measure 


bas following four data sets and measures 
I. Twenty High School Sample. These data were collected in 1964 
and 1965 for the atudy of daa a ae reported in McDill and 
Ribsby (1973). Survey data were obtained from 20,345 high school 


stu in twenty public coeducational high schools from seven geogra- 


phical areas and eight states which were selected to su dfiaak vatiandiity 


yin demographic, socioeconomic, mae community characteristics. ‘Only 
0.2 percent of the stddents were black. 


the measures of student background (back) used in the present 


Ability level, as measured by a standardized test of 
sbatraly reasoning from the Project TALENT battery, 


by each individual. 


rf 


2. Father's education--reported in ‘the student quesétonsatte 


3. Mother's education--reported in the student questionnaire. 


4. Father's occupation, an eight-category census classifica~ 
tion which was beet gaia student questionnaire respotises, 


5. Family size, based on each student's repo¢t in the quesgion- 
{naire of number of brothers and sisters. 


The measures of school experience (SCH) are: 


» 1. Grade point average, which was self-reported 


a 


2. English grades, which were obtadned from official school 
files for each student. 
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: each stydent = 
on the questionnaire. . 2 


The measure of student offenses is a scale based on the following 
five student self-reported behaviors while in high Sehaot =? F ; 
rd 
| 
_ 1. been arrested eae i 
2. sent to juvenile court 
. 3. cut é&thool 
4, destroyed or defaced school property 
5. ran around with kids ‘who got into trouble with the law 


c ry 


II. Baltimore, Maryland, and Washington, D.C, High School Sample. 
8 
These data were obtained in December, 1969, and January, 1970, for 
; é 
a study reported in McPartland et al (1971). Survey data were collected 


from a representative one-fourth sdaste RE aeesie in the eleventh and 


2 a 


twelfth grades of each of fourteen schools in two large a ies school 
systems. The sample consisted of 3450 students, of which 58 percent 


were black. s : a 
? 


The measures of student background (BACK) used in the present. \ 


analysis are: 


¢ 
1. “Father's education, , reported by each student, 
2. Mother's education, as reported by each student. a) . \ 
3. Material wealth of the home--a scale based on student Te sponses : . 
to‘a check-list of ten possible family possessions (e.g. 
color TV, air conditioner, electric -dishwasher), i 


4. Family size--the number of brothers and sisters reported by 
each student, 


o 's 

‘ The measures of school expdaxriences (SCH) are; ‘ aE beer: | 
‘ ; 

1. Mathematics grade for the previous year, as reported by each 14 


student. ’ i 

2. English .grade for the previous year, as reported by each student. 

3. Grade point av@&rage for the previous year, as eects stuck fs 
- student.- " - : : 


ee 


There are three measures of student offenses that are used in 


Bis oi analyses. 


1. Been suspended from present school (No or Yes), as . : 3 
reported by each student. c 


2. Been sent to the principal's office for breaking school rules 
viwwe. (No; Yes, once or lac Yes, several times), as we he teporte ; 
by each student. en 


r 3. Student protest scale, which is a combination of student 
responses to three questionnaire items. : : F 


a. Do you approve of most student protests and demonstrat{ons 
‘in high schools and colleges? (Definitely yes; Yes; 
No; Definitely no). 


b. Have you taken part ins protests or demonstrations in « 
. this school (six answers ranging from "I helped to plan, 
organize or lead‘the protest" to "I openly opposed the : 
goals of the protestors.") 
2 ‘ce. "Students, can only get really important changes here by - 
> having a protest or demonstration to force the change." 
(Strongly agree; Agree; Disagree; Strongly disagree.) 
ne + t 
III. Six High and Ten Middle Schools from a Suburban School System : 
in Maryland. 
The sampie included all elementary and secondary schools in a We 
system selected for the variation {n school organization as Bia by | 
5 | 
: | 
the study reported in Epstein and McPartland (1975). The student surve | 
data were collected in Spring, 1974, from 7361 students in grades 5, 6, ls 
. , | ¢ 
_ 7, 9 and 12. Students in grades 7, 9 and 12 are analyzed here because i sa 
‘ I % 
‘ academic tests score data were eS The sample is approxi- ¢ 
mately-12, percent black and 88 percent white>-— | b 
Sond . The measures of student background (BACK) used in the present | y 
° ‘ it 
analyses are: : 4 oe if 
. . ~ re see 
ls ‘Comprehensive Achievement Scores on Iowa Tests of Basic of is : 
Skills (Available -in grades 7 and 9, but not 12). ' |. 
; . 40 _ We 4 
cael ss , . = . 


@os 


i oe ae ‘gS. Mathensites Achievenent Score ie oe, is of Basic Skills 
eae bs 4 aA ane et not ° i boo : a ; Et a vee 
a ie! mee Ce ae ‘Languaie Achievement Score: on. Jowa Test hee oe 
Po. :, io an Ap ancl -y Bon 42) s . — te? 


Bae = eran - ‘be Reading Coniprehenbicn Test score, on’ Towa ‘Test of Baoic 


‘ s pS Educational ‘opportunity ourvey’ ' (Colesdn, et al, 1966). This included 
‘Anfornation from princtpale, to all freas oe the cquntry. -and involved 
* 938, achoole having a ‘ninth. grade and 792 schools having a twelfth grade 

+8 ue o ‘ 


' the unig? of avialysie for the data set ts the achool, while that for thie 


. other Ghee data sete 18 ‘the individual student > 


2 me tee 1 SbalE ‘(used -in Brade 12 pay) ; 
Dae Sees PS dia Re ; Se aoe Ge te 
: ; ; 5, Parents! sauasiioaes éouhinea. score , based | on “each ‘otudent 's 
Red jr REPUTE of mother! 8 and’ father" a education. ° cote ee 3 
De “ s Ps 6. Matérial wealthgof the, thomb en acale: Gsned: ‘on | student responses oa 
see ae 1 8 to @ meee 23 .eeenty=thiree; peseible fear ty possessions. , 
Fe a, ag Oe “FamfLy size--the number of brothers ana’ etaters. nerd, i i 
st - fas : z* ean student. see : : . ; 
° Ah Gee ‘The ‘measures of” ‘choot eibertence (sou) are: = ie i, es 
% hg 7 ; a yt English grade “for, previoie year, as reported by “each ‘student. 
eae ‘ a Mathinaties grade for last. syear, as reported: by. each: student." : 
= “he a the two measures ‘Of stident phingete a the same fe: ‘the ‘first ; 

* two debeitbed ‘above’ for Saiaple ur E oe Fue, ts 
Wt ae Sa * suspension from ‘school " = ; = i » ees * 
ee r ee ae ‘Frequency of. Office Discipline | ; ( . ; ze at . 

, = “Va” "National Sample of! ‘Schools with principale! Reporte of 
: : “Student Offenses. ¥. a < ae ae 
a a + oa Data ‘were. analyzed whieh: “were collected ‘tn 1965 for the Equality 

. “we . 


4 


Ww 


The measure of school sjze is the number of students in grade 9 
or grade 12 who responded to aaltcadnlataveted questionnaires, re 
Measures oft he five control variables’ consist of the average. 


Gres, mean) of each school for students’ scores on the following. items: 


1. Verbal ability, as obeaaned ‘from the 60 item test used in the 
Wx yee «=: SURVEY. ies 
ae : ; ‘ 


2. Percent " non-white students, as obtained from student self-reports... 


3., Family size, as obtained from student self-reports, ty 


4. Father's education, as reported by students. 
' i aie 
5. Mother's education, as reported by students. 


The school delinquency scale is a combination for each school of 
& ‘ \ 


the principal's estimate of the severity of the problem in seven areas is 


(on a four-category rating of severity): : -¢ i 3 
1, Destruction of“school property 


Impertinence to teachers. 


. ) fad 

7 r 
‘ 3. Tension between racial or ethnic groups © S - 
zs 4. S@ating of a serious nature ; ‘ ED " 

7 i . iq. 
e. Physical violence against teachers af 

i 

6. Use of narcotics or stimulants £ : off" 

\ 

t .7. Drinking intoxicants: on school property ‘ | 

, iz 

‘ : i a: 
Methods. 5 11g 

‘ Ay «i ae i 
Multiple regression analysis is used to estimate the relative fe 


( 
importance of school factors and. background factors in accounting for i( 
school delinquency. aed . : I 

The accompanying tables present estimates of effects, all of which IL 
are Sepmsexe in terms of "percent of variance explained" (or the. squared .. . ( 


multiple correlation coe fficient). 
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F - 
1. Uncontrolled.relationships: the at of variance accounted 
for in a regression equation using only the background measures 
as the independent variables, or only the school measures a6 te 


Partial relationships: These components of vasiance explained f 
are designated: : v. 


a. unique" for background or controls, which is equal 
( . to the difference between - the squared multiple 
. > correlation from the regression that includes both 
background and school measures as independent variables 
and the, squared multiple correlation from the gesression 
using only school meNsures, . 


‘ b. "unique" for school, which is equal to the difference 
between the squared multiple correlation from the 
regréssiotethat includes both background and school 
variables and the squared multiple correlation from the 
regression that includes only background variables. 


- c. "joint" for background and school, which is equal to 
the difference between the squared multiple correlation: 
from the regression that includes both background and 

~ school variables and the sum of the two "unique" components. 


t 


d. "total havcant of variance explained, which is the squared 
multiple correlation coefficient from the regression 
equation that includes all measures of archon) and back- 
ground as -Andependent variables, 


test statistic used to determine the statistical signi- 
ficance of the "unique" partial relationship of the - 
background variables: This test statistic is described . 
in Cohen (1968) and Kerlinger and Pehazur (1973). 


‘~ e, F-statistic for gain in Rr due to Background, which-is the 
i} 


f, F-gtatistics for gain in Rr? due to School, which is the Be 
test statistic’ used to determine the statistical : 
significance of the "unique" partial relationship of the t 
school variables. ‘ ‘ 

7 $ L 
In these analyses there is%an interesting case of a "eupressor | 


variable" that produces a negative estimate of the "Joint" yariance 
Y accounted for by Background and School, especially the results involving 


.school size, A suppressor variable is possible when<thofe are two 


2 : # 


6.2 4a\ » oe 


( the independent variables. ‘ yi 


cas 
) ( 
— 
| ie 
| 
| | 
' 
| | 
ee 
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. _-Joint component or by the fact that the partial relationships ‘are larger é 


independent variables (or two clusters of indegendent variables) and a 


~~ 


mixture of positive and negatdve correlations between Aha” two inde pendent 


\ 
variables and between each independent variable and the dependent vertaie, 


In the case df a suppressor variable, the predictive power of one indee 


pendent variable is taken into account. “In the example given in Table 4, 


Vl ite 


school size is positively codrelat with both the socio-economic composi- 
tion of thie ‘student body is negatively related to delinquency. In this 
example, we aituully underestimate the importance of wehoad size in rela- 
tionship to student offenses if we fail to control ts important background , 


factors of the student body. This is reflected in Table 4 by the negative 
| 


than the uncontrolled relationships. : 


ig * 4 ‘Results _ : 


» Three. BEERS ESB: anetetons are addressed with the findings vivian 


in Tables 1. 4s (1) the unique role of schools ie accounting for re 


e 


. Ww) 
* student offenses; (2) the relationstiip of school size to’ problems of 


i, 


student offenses, given student background factors; and (3) the 
internal and external relationships for different types of student offenses, - 


e 


1. The. Unique Role of Schools zoe 

¢. There are 36 different ria of rephesston eo reported in ae 
Tables 1 and 2, depending upon. em Src, age, race, sex, and dependent 
‘variable being considered, Table 1 iene results: from Samples I, II and 
III, where the Scale of Student Offenses is the. dependent variable for 

Sample Land School aiau? ig the dependent variable for Samples I 

and III. Table 2 presents an. tse for Samples II and III using the 


Frequency of Office Discipline as the dependent: variable, 


44 


a 
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a) 
As indicated by the test statistics, 32 of the 36 estimates for 


unique school effects are mean | significant. This Provides the 


basis for concluding that school has an independent or direct ae a a 


Pe the probability of ‘student offenses, r 
The background variables in these tables frequently do not have a 

péabtetteally atenttcait relationship with the measures of student 
offenses, which is contrary to our expectations that ‘socioeconomic variables 
would be significantly (and hegatively) related to delinquency. However, 
an ‘inspection of the signs of the regression coefficients fo the total — 
equations (not given here) shows the various components of stydent 
background to be consistently in the predicted direction, although the 
individual coefficients are usually not statiotically significant. 
That is, the regression coefficients are in the direction {ndicating 
disadvantaged students to be more prone to student offenses. Gordon 
(1976, p. 272) discusses how self-reported data on offenses, such as 

the information being used in tabined, and 2, can create incorrect ly 
small relationships for socioeconomic measures, In an earlier publica- 

- tion, Gordon (1967) shows how the distribution of variables and cutting- 
points used ha measurement can effect estimated relationships such as 
these... ; 

2. The Relationship of School Size to Student Offenses. 
Table P describes the relationship between school s and the 


Principal's Scale of Student Offenses for four different subsets of 


Sample /IV, 


se Sees See ee SS 


‘ an: -48- | . 
: . i i 
| | 
The ‘subseté are (1) 939 schools throughout the U.S. having grade 

nine; (2) 358 of the 939, schools’ that are located in the iceas o§ ! 
largest central cities and their surrounding suburbs (Standard Metro - | 
politan Statistical Areas identi fied by the U.S. Census); (3) 792 : | [ 
gchools throughout the U.S. having araie tacive? and (4) 245 of the 792 ae 
schools located in écenuaed Metropolitan Statistical Areas. | 

In each of the four regression analyses, school size is a statis- 
tically significant correlate of the severity of student offends, after -*f 


es 4 _¢ : , it 
important student body background factors are taken into account. 4 PA: 
~~ we 


3... Internal’ and External cea aia lib Student 
Offenses, : | : . iy 
A tentative classification of student offenses can be obtained 
from some differences in relationships found as a byproduct of our analyses 


for the above two questions. ¢ 


The difference between most disciplinary offenses and student 


wy WwW 1 ‘i N 
protests or demonstrations is suggested by a comparison of Table 3 with 


o 


Tables 1 and 2. For Sample II, measures are available of suspensions, 

office discipline, and student protests. A comparison of the tables 

presented here indicates that school variables have a smaller importance 
- relative to family shuaaeevtaniee for protest$ than EGE \auEpeUSLOnS or ’ 

office disciptine.s Inspection of the direction of the relabionsiine 

indicated by sign of the regression coefficients (not ‘shown here) 

suggests that protest-proneness is more a phenomenon of advantaged 

students, while other student offenses are more characteristic of 


disadvantaged individuals. 
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a 

The possibility that drug abuse may be a somewhat independent 

eye of student offensé ie suggested by some interesting correlations 
obtained from éiupie IV. There is one subsample of schools (N = 42) 

in central city areas where school ise was correlated negatively with 
all sees of. student problems except use. of drugs and alcohol. The 
cokielatten co ae (following the same order of offenses as listed 
in the description of Sample IV above) are: -.16 ~-.07 -.36 +-.22. . 
"=.06 +.04 +.10. Also, the following intercorrelation matrix cal 


Sample IV suggests that drugs and alcohol may cluster together apart. from 


& 
other offenses: 
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% TABLE 2 ; | i, Og 


PERCENT VARIANCE ACCOUNTED FOR IN FREQUENCY OF OFFICE DISCIPLINE 


BY STUDENT BACKGROUND (BACK) AND SCHOOL (SCH) sd 
J 3 ! 3 
t : t i - 7 
Data Uncontrolled Partial’ ; ’ Percent of = : : 
Source, Sex, Grade, Relationships Relationships i, Total F par pi 
Race Si Unique . Unique. Joint: Variance . Gain.in R~ due to: 
(Sample Size) BACK SCH _ BACK SCH  B && Explained BACK SCH- ~ 
II M 12 White (370) 1.4 9.1 0.4 8.0 ear 9.5 O68 f 10. 7ee 
IZ M 12 Black (381) 0.5 3.1 0.7 + 3.3 -0.2 3.8 0.7 4.34% ‘ 
II M 11 W (449) 0.8 5.8 0.4 5.4 0.4 6,2 0.4 8.5% OE 
II M11 B (496) 0.83 3.0 0.8 3.0 0.0 3.8 4.0 5.1** : 
w= IDF 12 W (277) 0.3 8.5 0.4 86 -0.1 8.9 0.3 + 8. 5¥ 
ec II F 12 8B (545) 1.4 2.7 1.1 2.4 — 0.3 - 3.8 1.5 44k 
II W (277) 1.0 0.9 1.6 1.5 -0.6 2.5 11 1.4 
II F 118 (540) 0.3 2.9 0.4 3.0 -0.1 3.3 0.6 5. 6k 
III M 12 (286) 8.0 7.3 44 | 3.7 38) "aah 2.8% 5.8% 
III M 9 (651) 1s 8.8 8.6 4.7 4.0 17.4 9.5 *** 18.4%%% | 
III M 7 (772). 9.6 4.8—~ 6.8 2.1 2.8 11.9 8.4 #eX 8. Quek 
IIL F 12 (370) 5.2 7.4 2.3 4.6 © 2.8 9.7 1.9 9. Liiek 
III F 9 (692) 9.2 7.3 3.9 2.0 5:3 11.2. 4G.3*eR "7, 7kKK 
10.5 8.0 5.4 ~ 2.9 5.1 13,4 6.5 ¥ee 12. 5#re 


III F 7 (744) . 


a 


tek = p Z.001 
**k = p £005 
* =p <.05 


J - : i: 


< 


LE 3 


setae 


PERCENT VARIANCE ACCOUNTED FOR IN,'STUDENT PROTEST SCALE 
> BY STUDENT BACKGROUND (BACK) AND SCHOOL (SCH) 


‘ / Fi as rs . <P 
; . Partial ie . 


Data Uncontrolled Percent of mi 
. Source, Sex, Grade, Eolntioadieies Relationships Total 2 lade 
Race ‘ oh ; Unique Unique Joint Variance Gain in R™ due to: 
(Sample Size) BACK SCH BACK SCH Bé&S Explained BACK SCH 
ao ' 
oO u 
( II M 12 White (370) 4.4 0.5 4.2 0.3 0.2. 4.7 4.0% 0.4 ? 
II M 12 Black (381) 1.3 0.3 1.5 0.6 -0.2 1.8 1.5 0.7 ? 
II M11 W (449) 2.5 ss | 3.6 1.1 “1.0 3.7 2.9%. LZ 
II M11 B (496) 2.0 1.9 2.1 2.0 -0.1 4.0 2.7% |. 3.4* 
“ II F 12 W (277) 0.9 1.4 1.3 1.7 -0.4 2.6 0.9 # 1.6 
: IL F 12 B (545) 0.3 0.5 - 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.7 0.3 0.8 
II F 11 W (277) 4.2 1.9 4.2 1.9 0.0 6.1 3.0* 1.8 
II F 11 B (540) 1.4 0.5 1.6 0.7 -0.2 2.1 2.1* 1.3 


TABLE 4 
PERCENT VARIANCE ACCOUNTED FOR IN SCHOOL DELINQUENCY! 


BY SCHOOL SIZE AND FIVE CONTROLS” 


Sample of Uncontrolled Relationships ‘a i ; Percent of 
Schools 3 : = Total 
Pnique: Unique: nt: s Variance 
Controls ‘Size Controls Explained 


Grade 9, 
Nation (N=938) 


Grade 9, 
SMSA (N=358) 
* 
Grade 12, 
Nation (N=792) 


Grade 12, 
SMSA (N=245) 


VU school Delinquency is a scale based on the School Principals" estimate of the severity of the problem in 
seven areas: destruction of school property, impertinence to teachers, tension between racial or ethnic groups,” 
stealing of a serious nature, physical violence against teachers, use of narcotics or stimulants, and drinking 
intoxicants on school property. 


i : ; 
2/ohe five control variables are each an average for the student body at the particular grade: Average 


‘ Verbal Ability, Percent Non-White Students, Average Family Size, Average Fathers Education, average Mother's 


Education. 
& R ™~ 
3/the F statistic for the values in this column are 43.7, 15.9, 14.9, 15.2 all of which are significant 
with @ probability of error less than .001. 


« Block, J. Richard. 
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